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ment is according to faculty, and so in each widening circle of dimin- 
ishing benefits. Professor Seligman cites the decisions of the federal 
courts in support of his contention ; but in his discussion of " the 
police versus the taxing power" he condemns their decisions as con- 
tradictory and confusing. But passing from the name to the sub- 
stance, one needs not to look to the corrupt management of our great 
cities to see much that is evil in the essence of the special assessment 
system. Even in our small municipalities where politics and boodle 
are yet unknown the system is anything but satisfactory when tested 
by the doctrine of equivalents, and none are less charmed with it than 
the municipal authorities who make use of it. There is at least an 
open question whether a system of local areas of general taxation 
would not work more equitably, such as is the basis of the rate for 
sewers in English towns. Taxation according to faculty for such 
improvements as special assessments cover in America might well tend 
to a diffusion of benefit according to faculty. 

Exception has been taken to some of the minor details of this vol- 
ume, but in its emphasis of the trend — historical, scientific and 
experimental — toward the incidence of taxation upon faculty, it has 
done good service for the student of finance. John J. Halsey. 



Studies in Economics. By William Smart. Macmillan & Co. 
1895. Pages 322. Price, $2.75. 

Dr. Smart is an economist — and a disciple of the Austrian school 
— who has also been an employer of labor. It is interesting to find a 
writer with such intellectual and business antecedents presenting groups 
of studies in Wages, in Currency, and in Consumption from a stand- 
point that is distinctly that of sociology. Of the ten essays contained 
in the book, the title of the last but one — "The Socializing of Con- 
sumption"— gives the keynote to the whole series, whilst the closing 
thought of the last essay— " Industry in the Social Organism" thus 
reproduces it: 

"No considerations of the sacredness of private property or freedom 
of bequest should be allowed to obscure the fact that the birthright of 
every human soul in a civilized country is an education, a training, and 
finally, an occupation, that will make it possible for him to realize 
himself in what we know to be the only true life — the life of thought." 

Utility rather than value is emphasized as "the last word in Polit- 
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ical Economy," and so, "the constant striving of economic progress 
is towards taking commodities out of the category of values, and mak- 
ing them pure utilities like the rain and the sunshine." This, the true 
goal, is obscured by " the necessity of measuring the results of economic 
action." The reasonableness of distribution of income according to 
product is maintained, only to be followed by a presentation of the 
difficulties of an attempt at payment by results. 

In the discussion of the "standard of comfort" it is well maintained 
that there is a cost which determines value. " Cost gives its value to 
goods because it first gets this value from other goods and can continue 
getting it. It is quite true that here cost of production determines 
value. But it is not all or every cost. It is the cost that is itself first 
determined by its product ... it is the Donegal peasant claiming a 
certain minimum wage in lacemaking because she was directly produc- 
ing the equivalent of that wage in other circumstances." But the 
wage earned cannot, by mere insistence, extort a higher wage. For 
cost is not what the worker consumes but what he produces. Just on 
this account "the standard of comfort is a sure and certain thing which 
the worker is right to hold to, and that with all his might, because it is 
his own." Furthermore, it is shown that any trade union restriction 
of product is economically prejudicial to the laborers, and can be 
defended only occasionally on the ground of " the good life," which does 
not live by bread alone. 

The writer's experience as a manufacturer gives force to his essay 
on "the sliding scale." His summing up is, that this system has the 
sanction of making wages follow price ; that it merely formulates what 
is already done, and gains by peace what otherwise is decided by war ; 
that antagonists in other respects declare that it can and does work ; 
that the experimental period is past. The essay on "woman's wages" 
disposes of the so-called explanations for lower rate in supply and 
demand, auxiliary wage, and lower standard of comfort, as based upon 
the misconception that wants regulate wages. It finds the true explana- 
tions in the smaller efficiency of woman's labor, and the "cheap goods " 
quality of her product, giving rise to a customary wage on the level 
of bare subsistence, and it points for remedy partly to combination — 
but that only along with men — and partly to economic enlightenment. 
Under the title of "a mere commodity" bimetallism by international 
agreement is shown to be the rational solution of the money problem. 
Again and again the thought in this essay is most striking. It is a misfor- 
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tune, it is said, that the two money metals are commodity "universally 
necessary in every day-industry," yet " nothing could well be more inade- 
quate than to dismiss this singular tool of exchange as a mere commodity 
or a mere metal." "This metal is not desired to use as we use other 
metals ; the spending of money is not the consumption of it, but merely 
the transfer of its possession." " It might even be disputed if it expresses 
the essential idea of payment at all, seeing that it is a thing none of us 
would or could use for our living, but is simply a third body interposed 
for the time in place of other bodies." The conclusion of the essay enti- 
tled " Must Prices Fall ? " is that while it is a necessity of our present 
monetary system that prices fall, it is not a necessary consequence of 
improvements in manufacturing processes or methods. 

Professor Smart has given much food for thought in these modestly 
entitled " studies," and has done something toward the good work that 
is now going bravely on — of redeeming the so-called "dismal science" 
by socializing it. John J. Halsey. 



Les Sciences Sociales en Allemagne: Les Me'thodes Actuelles. By 
C. Bougle. Paris: Alcan, 1896. Pp. 172.. 50 cents. 

In this little volume M. Bougie" has succeeded in giving a very 
satisfactory discussion of the tendencies to be observed in recent Ger- 
man studies of sociology. He gives us an essay each on Lazarus and 
Folk-Psychology ; on Simmel and the Science of Morals ; on Wagner 
and Political Economy ; and on von Ihering and the Philosophy of 
Law. With clear sight he goes to the heart of the work of each of 
these writers, giving first an analysis of its theory and then a critical 
discussion of its methodological standpoint. 

An introductory essay discusses the four types of social science 
which the author thinks he can detect in Germany during this century : 
the speculative, the historical, the naturalistic and the psychological. 
The authors mentioned above all represent the last-mentioned type of 
work, though in varying ways. Ten pages are devoted to a brief but 
very interesting attempt to connect the development of these types of 
study, on the one hand, with foreign intellectual influences ; on the 
other, with social conditions in Germany itself. 

The conclusion undertakes a comparison of German with French 
sociologists on the following lines : First, the relation of sociology 
and psychology ; second, the relation of sociology and the concrete 



